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projects, forest reserves, national parks, soil preservation, and agricultural
bonuses. They say that if vast sums are spent to deepen harbors on the
Atlantic or Pacific coasts, equally large sums ought to be spent for im-
provements in states which have no sea-borne commerce.

This conflict of interests often leads to log-rolling and results in the
so-called pork-barrel bill. Congressmen often try to get appropriations
for their own district regardless of the rest of the country. It is a grave
mistake to think that money should be spent in one's own particular
district whether it produces national benefit or not. Money spent on New
York Harbor, for example, benefits almost every part of the country, be-
cause it stimulates trade and increases the profit on both imports and
exports. The coast states err when they oppose the spending of money
for irrigation, or for the building of great national highways. These
examples illustrate how prejudice and greed may be fostered by the geo-
graphical location of a place. A project such as the St. Lawrence water-
way should be judged from the standpoint of the country as a whole
(page 263).

Climate and the Civil War. The greatest effect of geographical diver-
sity upon political conditions in the United States is connected with cli-
mate and crops. Because of their climate the southern states are among
the best places for cotton and tobacco, which are usually two of the world's
most profitable crops. Strange as it may seem, this fact has in one way
been a decided disadvantage, for it led to the entrenchment of Negro
slavery. The early setders soon found that they could make great profit
out of tobacco if only they had laborers, and when cotton became still
more profitable the need of laborers increased. Since white people of the
northern races are averse to working much out of doors in the South,
especially in summer, owners of large farms or plantations began bringing
black slaves from Africa.

No one then thought this wrong. In early days slaves were held
among the Puritans of New England as well as among the people of the
South. In the North, however, slave labor did not pay. To get a living
from the soil demanded hard, steady work, for which the slaves were not
fit. A slave ate as much as a white man, and wasted much more. In the
northern states it was actually more profitable to hire a white man than to
own a slave. Hence slavery did not long survive.

In the South, on the contrary, slavery was profitable. The white
man was not at his best because of the long summer. A slave, however,
could do more than in the North because there was no severe winter to
hinder him. In the southern climate even the labor of an inefficient
slave furnished more than enough to feed himself and his family, and
the work of other members of the family swelled the profit to the owner.